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SKETCHES OF THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND, 
PART THE FIRST. 





SLOW PROGRESS OF IMPROVEMENT AND OF 
DISCOVERY IN SCOTLAND. 


Tue assertion, startling perhaps to some of our travellers, 
who may have explored remote regions in quest of the 
wonders of nature, or the monuments of at, that our 
knowledge of Scotland is recent and inadequate, may be 
verified by any one disposed to undertake a tour of some 
months on the continent, and emong the islands, of that 
interesting portion of the kingdom: and it may be ex- 
plained not only by the old trite truism, that we are usually 
better acquainted with the state of other countries than of 
our own, but by brief reference to its peculiar causes in 
the instance of Scotland; the slow advance of improvement, 
and yet slower progress of discovery in that country. _ 
Let it not be forgotten by the rare of Great Britain, 
that the union of the kingdoms of England and Scotland. 
to which the mighty exertions and extensive empire of 
this nation must be, under Providence, chiefly attributed, 
is comparatively an event of recent occurrence. Till the 
federal junction of the two kingdoms under James the 
First, they were perpetually involved in hostilities, and the 
state of Scotland was one of miserable anarchy and 
confusion, resulting from the long minorities of her kings, 
and the instability of the royal authority. The last clan- 
battle in the lela was fought in 1598. The metropolis 
of Scotland was at this period a huge fortress, in which 
the nobles and gentry were penned up in floors, or flats, 
piled upon each other to the height of twelve and fourteen 
stories; often staining the pavement of their prison-house 
with blood, shed in their fierce and unrestrained con- 
tentions. The Traditions of Edinburgh, published by 
Chambers, well illustrate this lawless state of society; 
whilst both the border wars and domestic feuds of the 
Scotch have derived celebrity from immortal verse. The 
lamp of antiquity, which had been confined hitherto within 
the secret recesses of the sepulchre, from which it occa- 
sionally emitted some feeble gleams, disclosed at length 


by the a of the great Enchanter of the North, shone 


forth with a lustre which threatened for a while to eclipse 
the day, 
No earthly flame blazed e’er so bright, 
It shone like heaven’s own blessed light, 
And issuing from the tomb, 
Show’d the monk's cowl and visage pale, 
Danced on the dark-brow’d warrior’s mail, 
And kiss’d his waving plume. 


At the close of the seventeenth century, the state of the 
Lowlands was more wretched than any part of Ireland at 
the present day; containing, according to a credible witness, 
Fletcher of Saltoun, out of a small population, no less 
than 200,000 vagrants, living in misery, riot, and crime. 
The final incorporation of England and Scotland, by the 
Union of 1714, removed the remaining obstacles to the 
free intercourse of the two countries, and to the extension 
of the benefits of commerce, and of general improvement 
to Scotland. But, unhappily, the efficacy of this measure 
was long retarded by the unsettled state of the Highlands, 
no less than by the delay which must always attend the 
transition of a people from one stage of civilization to 
another, Till the Union in 1714, the Highlands could be 
scarcely considered an integral portion of the kingdom. 
Those countries and the islands were governed by inde- 
pendent chieftains, exercising a mixed species of feudal 
and patriarchal sovereignty; committing depredations and 
levying war upon each other's territories, often defying the 
royal sceptre, and when subjugated again recovering their 
authority, So late as 1688, about the period of our revo- 
lution, a clan-battle was fought in the Highlands. The 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745 succeeded; and even. after 
1745, bandits and outlaws infested the Highlands, and were 
executed. A conciliatory policy followed the rigorous mea- 
sures which had been adopted by the British government 
for the suppression of these disorders; and at the com- 
mencement of the reign of George the Third, an auspicious 
era for Scotland, that eountry began to participate steadily 
in the benefits which the union had opened to its grasp. Ot 
the progress of improvement at this period, a curious and 
instructive record, entitled, Letters respecting the Trade, 
Manners, §c. of Edinburgh in 1763, and since that period, 
issued from the press in 1793, from which a few passages 
may be extracted. 





“In 1763—Edinburgh was almost entirely confined 
within the city walls. The suburbs were of small extent, 

“In 1763—People of quality and fashion lived jn 
houses, which, in 1783, were inhabited by tradesmen, or 
by people in humble and ordinary life. The Lord Justice 
Clerk Tinwald’s house was possessed by a French teacher 
—Lord President Craigie’s house by a rouping-wife or 
saleswoman of old furniture—and Lord Drummore’s house 
was left by a chairman for want of accommodation. 

“In 1783—A communication (towards the Castle) 
between the Old and the New City, was begun by means 
of an immense mound of earth, above 800 feet in length, 
across a deep morass, and made passable for carriages in 
three years. Whilst the mound was forming, it sunk, at 
different periods, above 80 feet on the west side, and was 
again filled up. Eighteen hundred cart-loads of earth, 
from the foundations of the houses then digging in the 
New Town, were (upon an ayerage) laid upon this mound 
every day. This is a work unrivalled by any but Alexander 
the Great's at Tyre. ‘ 

“In 1763—The revenue of the post-office of Edinburgh 
was £11,942 per annum. 

“In 1783—The same revenue was upwards of £40,000, 
and is since much increased. 

“In 1763—There were two stage-coaches, with three 
horses, a coachman, and postilion to each coach, which 
went to the port of Leith, (a mile and a half distant) every 
hour, from eight in the morning till eight at night, and 
consumed a full hour upon the road. There were no other 
stage-coaches in Scotland, except one, which set out once a 
month for London, and it was from twelve to sixteen days 
upon the journey. 

“ In 1783—There were five or six stage-coaches to Leith 
every half hour, which ran it in fifteen minutes. Dunn, 
who opened the magnificent hotels in the New Town, was 
the first person who attempted a stage-coach to Dalkeith, 
a village six miles distant. There are now stage-coaches, 
flies, and diligences to every considerable town in Scot- 
land, and to many of them two, three, four, and five: to 
London there were no less than sixty stage-coaches monthly, 
or fifteen every week, and they reached the capital in four 
days: and, in 1786, two of these stage-coaches (which set 
out daily) reached London in sixty hours, by the same road 
that required twelve or sixteen days for the established 
coach in 1763. 

“ In 1763—The hackney-coaches in Edinburgh were few 
in number, and perhaps the worst of the kind in Britain. 

“In 1783—The number of hackney-coaches was more 
than tripled, and they were the handsomest carriages, and 
had the best horses of any, without exception, in Europe. 
In 1790, many elegant hackney-chariots were added. 

“In 1763—Literary property, or authors acquiring 
money by their writings, was hardly known in Scotland: 
David Hume and Dr. Robertson had indeed, a very few 
years before, sold some of their works, the one, a part of 
the History of Britain, for £200; the other, the History 
of Scotland, for £600 ;—each two vols. in quarto. 

“In 1783—The value of literary property, was carried 
higher by the Scots than ever was known among any peo- 
ple. David Hume received £5000 for the remainder of his 
History of Britain; and Dr. Robertson, for his second 
work, received £4500. 

“In 1786—A Chamber of Commerce was constituted 
by royal charter, for protecting and encouraging the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of the country. This 
institution has led the public attention to many useful 
objects, and has obtained many salutary regulations and 
laws respecting the general commerce of the country 

“ There was no law, in Scotland, making the wilful 
sinking of ships a capital crime, till obtained by means of 
this chamber 

“In 1763—The stock of the Society for 
Christian Knowledge amounted to £30,000. 
same stock amounted to about £100,000. 

“In 1763—The number of students at the college of 
Edinburgh was about 500. 

“In 1791—The number of students entered in the college 
books was 1255. And in 1792 the number was 1306. 

“ In 1763—There were two newspapers, printed in very 
small folio, and the advertisements in eagh were from ten 
to twenty. 


ropagating 
n 1792 the 
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“In 1790—There were four established newspapers; 
and in 1792 six newspapers. 

“In 1763—There were 396 four-wheeled carriages entered 
to pay duty, and 462 two-wheeled carriages. 

“In 1790—There were 1427 four-wheeled carriages en- 
tered to pay duty, and 462 two-wheeled: and of wains and 
carts 6450. Till of late the wains and carts could not be 
ascertained. 

“In 1763—Few coaches or chaises were made in Edin- 
burgh. The nobility and gentry, in general, brought 
their carriages from London; and Paris was reckoned the 
place in Europe where the most elegant carriages were 
constructed. 

“In 1783—Coaches and chaises were constructed as 
elegantly in Edinburgh as | where in Europe; and, it 
may be added, stronger and cheaper. Many were yearly 
exported to Petersburgh, and the cities on the Baltic; and 
there was, in 1783, an order from Paris to a coachmaker 
in Edinburgh, for 1000 crane-necked carriages, to be 
executed in three years. This trade has since greatly 
increased. 

“In 1763—There was no such profession known as a 
haberdasher. , 

“In 1783—The profession of a haberdasher (which in- 
cludes many trades, the mercer, the milliner, the linen- 
draper, the hatter, the hosier, the glover, and many others), 
was nearly the most common in town; and they have since 
multiplied greatly. 

“In 1763—There was no such profession known as a 
perfumer: barbers and wig-makers were numerous, and 
were in the order of decent burgesses: hair-dressers were 
few, and hardly permitted to dress hair on Sundays; and 
many of them voluntarily declined it. 

“In 1783—Perfumers had splendid shops in every prin- 
cipal street: some of them advertised the keeping of bears, 
to kill occasionally, for greasing ladies’ and gentlemen's 
hair, as superior to any other animal fat. Hair-dressers 
were more than tripled in number. There was a professor 
who advertised, A Hair-dressing Academy, and gave 
lectures on that noble and useful art. 

“In 1763, and for some years after—There was one ship 
that made an annual voyage to Petersburgh; and never 
brought tallow, if any other cargo offered. Three tons of 
tallow were imported into Leith in 1763, which came from 
Newcastle. 

“In 1783—The ships from Leith and the Firth of Forth 
to the Baltic amounted to some hundreds. They made two 
voyages in the year, and sometimes three. In 1786, above 
2500 tons of tallow were imported directly from the Baltic 
into Leith. The importation of Baltic goods into Leith is 
surpassed by only one, or at most two ports in Britain. 

“In 1763—A stranger coming to Edinburgh was obliged 
to put up at a dirty uncomfortable inn, or to remove to 
private lodgings. There was no such place as an hotel; 
the word indeed was not known, vr was only intelligible to 
persons acquainted with the French. 

“In 1783—A stranger might have been accommodated, 
not only comfortably, but most elegantly, at many public 
hotels; and the person who, in 1763, was obliged to put up 
with accommodation little better than that of a waggoner 
or carrier, may now be lodged like a prince, and command 
every luxury of life.” 

It were to be desired that the progress of morals and of 
religion, according to this statement, had kept pace with 
that of wealth during the period adverted to by our author. 

The other principal towns of Scotland shared in the 
spreading improvement. An account of Aberdeen, pub- 
lished a few years ago, informs us that the first four- 
wheeled carriage kept in that city er its neighbourhood, 
appeared about seventy years previous. In 1763, two post- 
chaises were set up, and about 1770, the first stage-coach 
ran between Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Vessels that 
carried passengers to London, seldom performed more than 
four or five of these voyages within the year: at the time 
of our author, three sailed every week, besides steam- 
vessels, 

When Dr. Johnson visited Scotland in 1773, the only 
hotel in Edinburgh was the inn in the grass-market, the 
present resort of stage-waggons. The occasional asperity 
of the remarks of that eminent writer in his celebrated 
tour to the Hebrides, admits of much palliation from the 
real state of the country at that time, the want of accom- 
modation, the difficulty of travelling, and especially the 
unsuitableness of the season which he and his companion 
selected for a Hebridean excursion, no Jess than from the 





infirmities of his bodily frame, and the violence done to his 
established habits. The publication of his work, and the 
notoriety of his sarcasms, proved in no slight degree advan- 
tageous. The Scotch recognised the sterling worth of 
their learned visiter, amidst the occasional roughness of” 
his manners, and severity of his language: they were 
gratified by the enthusiasm which led him to their moors 
and islands, and by his genuine admiration of their 
hereditary virtues, and they have ever since planted trees 
on hill, dale, rock, and island, with vindictive alacrity. 

The progress of improvement was much accelerated by 
the publication of the Statistical Survey of Scotland 
towards the close of the last century: a lasting monument 
of the intelligence of the contributors to the stock of valu- 
able information which it contains, chiefly clergy, and of 
the industry of the compiler, Sir John Sinclair. It is 
unfortunately inaccurate; and the destruction of the ori- 
ginal papers, in opposition, it is said, to the advice of Sir 
Walter Scott, renders it impossible to distinguish those 
portions of the work on which dependence may be placed. 

To Sir John Sinclair also Scotland is much indebted for 
his exertions in encouraging the improvement of agricul- 
ture, which advanced rapidly towards the close of the last 
century: and the Lothian husbandry has at length clothed 
with opulence and renown those fields which were once 
overgrown with weeds, or overrun by marauders, whilst 
the application of the produce of the sea coasts has ferti- 
lized unprofitable moors, and industry has even extorted 
the rude subsistence of the mountaineer from the inter- 
stices of his rugged rocks. The extension of sheep-farming 
which drew forth the violent resistance or sentimental 
lamentations of those who clung to the old system, under 
the influence of mistaken philanthropy or poetical illusion, 
has clad with flocks, lonely moors and forests, over which 
in olden time 


The hunter of deer and the warrior rode 
To his hills that encircle the sea: 


whilst the planting of trees, encouraged by the war price 
of timber, and the improved taste of the people, no less 
than by Dr. Johnson's jokes, has been carried on in all 
parts of the country, and even on islands on which it was 
supposed that trees would not grow. 

The introduction of the larch into Scotland in the mid- 
dle of last century, has proved eminently advantageous as 
well as ornamental to the country. The forests of larch 
which have sprung up, have literally changed the face of 
many parts of it. The noxious property of the fir in 
destroying vegetation does not belong to the larch: and 
sheep may pasture beneath its shade: whilst its timber 
contributes to the strength of the British navy. The Duke 
of Athol, whose celebrated pair of larch-trees at Dunkeld, 
were the first introduced into Scotland, and who in a single 
year planted six millions of these trees, enjoyed the grati- 
fication not only of seeing a frigate built of the timber 
from his own estate, and bearing his name, but of being 
informed by Government in the winter of 1828, when 
applied to for materials for its repairs, that after being 
employed during seven years in the East and West Indies, 
America, and Africa, it needed little; whereas another 
frigate, fitted out at the same time and built of oak, though 
its voyages had not been so trying, required much. 

The universal diffusion of improvement throughout 
Scotland, as in most countries, dates principally from the 
introduction or extension of roads. Roads were, indeed, 
carried far into the Highlands during the last century, 
before the pacification of those regions, for the military 
purpose of controlling their inhabitants, as their designation 
imports. The state of communication previous to that 
time has been celebrated in the well-known couplet: 


Had you seen these roads before they were made, 
You would lift up both hands and bless General Wade. 


Early in the present century, roads, the cost of which has 
been divided equally between government and the pro- 
prietors through whose estates they pass, have heen 
extended to the Pentland Frith, and to the western ex- 
tremity of the Isle of Sky, conveying the cattle of the 
Long Island of Sutherlandshire and the other North 
Highlands, to the rich pastures and productive markets of 
England. Mr. Telford, in his evidence appended to the 
Parliamentary Report on Roads, in 1828, states that, 
between Dunkeld, at the southern entrance into the High- 
lands, and Thurso on the north coast, a distance of 234 
miles, heretofore including six ferries nearly impassable, 
there is now a very good mail-coach road, accommodated 
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EAST LOCH TARBERT. 


with excellent bridges, without a single ferry. The same 
Report alleges, that the Glasgow and Carlisle Road was 
so nearly impassable in 1815, as to oblige the Post-Office 
to threaten to withdraw the mail. In the single county of 
Aberdeen, it is calculated by the author already alluded 
to, that half a million sterling had been expended on 
roads, since 1797 to the period at which he wrote. 

The fisheries have proportionably thriven, and have been 
established where they were before unknown on the 
northern coasts of Scotland. Enterprising individuals 
have pursued the early rich herrings of the deep along the 
coasts of Sutherlandshire, and obtained at Hamburgh, the 
premium on the first caught and prepared awarded by that 
city. Whilst on the western coast of Caithness, the town 
of Pulteney has been added to that of Wick, founded, as 
it was said of Amsterdam by a Dutch historian, on the 
bones of herrings: and many thousands of men and 
Women are annually employed, where a few straggling 
fishermen previously earned a precarious subsistence. 

The cultivation of kelp enriched, as its failure has 
injured or ruined, many of the maritime proprietors. It 
may be questioned whether the discouragement to agri- 
culture and the fisheries occasioned by the ample but 
uncertain profits arising from the manufacture of this weed, 
may not have counterbalanced the partial wealth which it 
yielded. The progress of manufactures in the large western 
towns has much contributed to national prosperity. . 

Education, formerly confined chiefly to the Lowlands 
and central Highlands, has been extended by the Gaelic 
School Society, and the schools formed by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, to the Hebrides, 
Orkney, and Shetland. Whilst the parliamentary grant 
for the erection of churches in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, has poured back on many a benighted district 
that light which, according to history, originally emanated 
from the sanctuaries of Jona and Oransay. : 

To the full developement of the resources of Scotland,, 
the discovery of steam has supplied a main stimulant. To 
its gigantic power, the physical obstacles to communication 
and intercourse have in a great measure yielded: and it is 
not possible to foresee the economical and social changes 
which may yet result from its introduction in that country. 
Without anticipating the realization of the picturesque 
or poetical fictions of Miss Martineau or Mr. Macaulay ; 
without unroosting the gulls of Garveloch, and peopling 
its lonely rocks with amorous swains, with geese, and even 
with swine, or imagining the rise of a new Liverpool in 
the Hebrides, we may hazard the assertion that the im- 
provement of Scotland may yet be long in progress. To 
observe its stages, is both interesting and instructive. 


SCOTTISH TOURISTS. 


To trace the progress of discovery in Scotland is no matter 
of antiquarian research. In 1688, Sacheverel, Governor 
of the Isle of Man, was sent to the Hebrides, narrowly 
escaping shipwreck on his voyage, for the purpose, not of 
exploring the wonders with which terror and superstition 
had invested these islands, but of superintending the 
operations of the divers employed to fish for the treasures 
which, it was thought, were contained in a sunken vessel 
erroneously supposed to have belonged to the Spanish 
Armada. He possessed taste, and described with graphic 
skill the scenery in the neighbourhood of the harbour 
where his errand conducted him; and, unfortunately, little 
else. There is an old description of the Hebrides by 
Munro, Dean of the Isles, known to us chiefly by the 
quotations of Sir Walter Scott. The social condition of 
those Islands, at the commencement of the last century, 
and St. Kilda, Martin depicted in 1716. Whilst that of 
the Northern Highlands in the interval between the two 
rebellions, was much more minutely detailed by an English 
Officer, stationed at the garrison of Fort St. George, in a 
work entitled, Letters from a Gentleman in the North of 
Scotland to his Friend in London, afterwards edited by 
Jamieson: the grand magazine from which Sir Walter 
Scott, General Stuart of Garth, and other writers, have 
derived their knowledge of the habits and manners of the 
inhabitants of these regions, at the period in question. 

The natural phenomena of the country did not attract 
his attention, unless we except an unsuccessful attempt 
made by himself and some of his brother officers, to 
ascend Ben Nevis; from which they retreated in discom- 
fiture and consternation. Of the scenery of Scotland, at 
least of that of its coasts and islands, little or nothing was 
known till the accidental discovery of Staffa, by Sir 
Joseph Banks, in the course of his circumnavigation of 
the globe, to which publicity was given by Pennant, in his 
account of the memorable tours which he performed in 
1769 and 1772, visiting a large portion of Scotland and 
many of the Western Isles. Johnson, in the following 
year traced and described the remuants of the old patri- 
archal system, the influence of which yet survived the 
forfeited authority of the chiefs: and his genius invested 
with a halo of glory the mists which had gathered around 
the tombs and temples of Iona. 

Scotland now became an object of interest; and no 
portion of the globe, perhaps, has more employed the pen of 
tourists. Dr. Clarke visited St. Kilda; and it is gratifying 
to recollect, that his adventurous wing first tried its strength 
among our own islands. The exclusion of our traveilers 





from a large part of the continent during the late war 











directed their steps more particularly to Scotland; and the 
fishermen of St. Kilda beheld a lady of rank and accom- 
plishments among the few pilgrims who worshipped the 
God of Nature, at the shrine of their patron saint. The 
Quarterly Review tells us, in 1809, in its very first num- 
ber, that it would, perhaps, be somewhat difficult to bring 
us news from Scotland. One of the first shafts of that 
redoubtable critic, was levelled at Scottish tourists: and 
they are warned against giving to the world, 1 Hampstead 
Summer, Memoranda of Margate, or the Traveller at 
Brighton! 

But the spell which had ever bound us from our early 

youth to the classic regions of Greece and Rome, 

Where each old poetic mountain, 
Inspiration breathes around ; 

might still have been wanting to Scotland, but for the 
waving of that magic wand, which at the very moment at 
which our countrymen shaped their reluctant course to the 
regions of the mist, suddenly invested its mountains and 
glens, and rivers and islands, with the blended charms 
which graphic description, poetical inspiration, splendid 
fiction, and historical associations can impart to the grand 
aud various productions of Nature. 

The poetry of Scotland had powerfully addressed itself 
to the imagination and the feelings of every soul capable 
of appreciating the sublime, the beautiful, and the pathetic: 
dut it had not yet identified itself with the particular 
scenes with which its subjects were associated: it needed 
yet a local habitation. The caves of Staffa became linked 
by mame with the majestic but vague fictions of Ossian; 
but the dusky heights of Morvern, the kirk of Alloway, 
or the braes of Yarrow, attracted as little attention as Loch 
Katrine, notwithstanding the accurate descriptions of the 
scenery of that lake by the industrious minister of Aber- 
foyle. It was necessary, that the outlines of the features 
of Nature should be accurately delineated, as well as the 
glow of colouring supplied, by the pencil of poetry, ere 
Scotland could stand forth, as she did at the bidding of her 
patriot bard, 

In living portraiture displayed. 
Then flocked our travellers to the scenes of his fictions, 
with the ardour and devotion of pilgrims resorting to some 
hallowed shrine. The year after the publication of The 
Lady of the Lake, sixty carriages found their way to the 
Trosachs, where no vehicle of this description had been 
previously seen. A coach ran to Roslin, and an inn was 
established there, when the exquisitely pathetic dirge of 
Rosabelle, in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, had directed the 
stream of curiosity more particularly to that romantic spot. 
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Nor did Sir Walter Scott contribute little to our know- 
ledge of Scotland as a fraveller, It isin this character 
that we must at present recognise him. His visit to the 
Hebrides, to Orkney, and to Shetland, in the exercise of 
his function as a Commissioner of Northern Lights, which 
gave birth to the Lord of the Isles and the Ptrate, intro- 
duced to popular notice the sublime scenery and splendid 
caves of Sky, the rocks of Eribol, Orkney, and Shet:and. 
But the circle within which his spells chiefly operated, and 
within which the curiosity of our tourists chiefly sought its 
gratification, excluded, except in the instances alluded to, 
the outer and less-known regions of the country. It was 
not till the commencement of the present century, that the 
porphyritic precipices of the Scuir of Eig were made 
known by Playfair: many years subsequently elapsed, 
before the stately portals of the Brischemish Hil under 
which Johnson and his more inquisitive companion had 
unconsciously slept; the Point of Duin, and the magnificent 
basaltic walls of the Shiant Isles, were described or de- 
lineated by Maculloch or Daniel. The very names of 
these and many other places, doubtless grate harsh discord 
in the ears, or awaken the dreams of fancy in the minds of 
many of our readers; and the popular knowledge of 
Scotland is as imperfect, as it is recent. No single author 
can supply a comprehensive view of these objects on which 
we seek to be informed. 

The common Tourists’ Guides reach not beyond Sky, or 
the Caledonian Canal; and these limits are rarely passed by 
the multitude of published tours. Mr. Maculloch’s account 
of the Hebrides, the result of several expeditions to these 
Islands, is the best which has appeared: but the information 
is partial, and unfortunately, so overloaded with adventitious 
matter, that few but the learned will search it out; and 
often, when our curiosity is excited by the announcement 
of his arrival on some island which had been reached not 
without difficulty and peril, our eyes, straining to the full 
extent of vision, are suddenly blinded by the dust of a 
hundred folios. ; 

Daniel's views of the British Coasts, a work, the execu- 
tion of which is no less spirited than the design, is the 
only picturesque tour which supplies a general knowledge 
of the grand and varied scenery of the Coasts and Islands 
of Scotland. Information respecting parts of the country, 
whether the Hebrides, or the Orkney or Shetland Isles, 
or particular counties, may be gathered from Macdonald, 
Barry, Edmonstone, Mackenzie, and innumerable other 
writers; and on various subjects connected with the roads, 
bridges, agriculture, and fisheries of the country, the Par- 
liamentary Reports may be consulted. 
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arrangement, the substance of much inforthation, collected 
from such sources, has been lately published by Chambers; 
and a statistical work, founded on the plan of that already 
alluded to, is in progress, and if ably conduted, will prove 
the most invaluable repository of our stock of knowledge. 
But very few readers can find leisure or opportunity for 
such reading; and still fewer, obtain it at the cost of time, 
fatigue, and occasional peril, to which Scotch touring is 
Mable. 
The author of the following Sketches, therefore, commits 
the following extracts from his Journal of his Tours in 
Scotland and the Isle of Man, in the years 1827 and 1829, 
co the pages of the Saturday Magazine, in the belief that 
the information which he collected, and for the accuracy of 
which he holds himself responsible, except where he quotes 
‘rom other tourists, may not be unacceptable ’to its readers. 
Che want of romantic and more stirring interest, which 
alventures in remote regions usually excite, may be com- 
vensated for, by the gratification which the consciousness 
»f possession affords to us whilst contemplating the trea- 
sures, or exploring the resources of our own country. 

One serious impediment to travelling in Scotland has 
been removed by the publication of the large and accurate 
map of Arrowsmith, which unfortunately, however, does 
not include the Isles of Orkney and Shetland, and the 
general improvement of maps of more portable dimensions. 
Our ancestors knew as little of fhe geography of Scotland 
as they did of its scenery. Dr. Johnson, whilst severely 
censuring Boéthius, a Scotch writer of the sixteenth 
century, for his error in extending Loch Ness to six times 
its real breadth, describes Mull as an island not broken by 
waters, nor shot into promontories, but as a solid, compact 
mass, of breadth nearly equal to its length. Whereas the 
rea! shape of this large island resembles that of a wasp, 
so de .ply indented is it by arms of the sea, which nearly 
meet in its centre. He justly adds, that of the dimensions 
of the larger islands there was then no knowledge approach- 
ing to exactness. 

An error of geography is speedily discovered by a 
vedestrian, and often by painful experience: the transpo- 
sition of a place to the distance of six miles, perhaps, 
oceasioning an extra day or night walk over high moun- 
tains and deep morasses. And by a pedestrian alone can 
Scotland be explored. The traveller's vocation in that 
sountry is amphibious: he must be unencumbered by 
carriage, horse, or vessel of his own; but depend on the 
opportunities of proceeding which he may chance to meet 
with, doubtless much facilitated by the hospitality and 
friendliness of the people, and command leisure and 
patience sufficient to submit to the fatigue and privations 
to which he is occasionally exposed by the vexatious 
despotism of the elements. So free in his power of 
locomotion, ard so fortified in spirit, he may enjoy a grati- 
fication to which the tourist who rolls along the beaten 
track of continental travellers, transferred by the tyranny 
of his courier from the safe custody of one set of waiters 
and cicerones to another, is utterly unacquainted. “ The 
world before him, and Providence for his guide,” the 
pedestrian is at liberty to shape his course wherever curiosity 
may invite, or the spirit of enterprise may direct. 


CLYDE, TARBERT, HERRING FISHERY, INVE- 
RARY, LOCH AWE, DUNOLLY, SOUND 
OF MULL, TOBERMORY. 
Tue author of the following sketches, with such intentions, 
quitted Glasgow in a steam-vessel, in company with some 
friends, on the 19th July, 1827. The channel of the Clyde, 
for several miles below Glasgow, is narrow, and of little 
depth; but the want of water has been gradually remedied 
by the indefatigable efforts of the dredging-machine, which, 
by deepening the channel, facilitates the approach of larger 
vessels to Glasgow, which formerly received or discharged 
their cargoes at Greenock or Port Glasgow. Hence this 
instrument is significantly designated the “ Terror of 
Greenock,” or “ Greenock’s Lament.’ The vessels are 
towed up the river by steam, which originally rendered the 
operation of the dredging-machine important. The narrow 
branch of the outlet of the Clyde, called the Kyle of Bute, 
offers no scenery worthy of notice; but opens nobly on the 
majestic heights of Arran. Crossing the entrance of Loch 
Fine, we entered the romantic little harbour of East Loch 
Tarbert, the head-quarters of the celebrated herring-fishery. 
The rude out-work of its rocks apparently barring access ; 
the overhanging keep of its ruined castle; the village, and 
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erevice, form a scene singularly picturesque, the effect of 
which is heightened by the pa in which the fishermen 
hang their nets. A pole traverses the foremast, to each 
extremity of which is fastened another, extending to the 
length of several feet beyond the stem of the boat, sup- 
ported by upright props. On these, as well as on the rocks 
and islets, the nets are suspended in elegant festoons, 
covering the whole with sable drapery. 

The transit to the Eastern Loch Tarbert, in which ano- 
ther steam-vessel awaited us, is about a mile distant. The 
scenery of that deep inlet is beautiful. Its soft outlines 
and wooded shores, compared with the rugged features of 
the Eastern Loch, exhibit the contrast of a painting by 
Claude to one by Salvator Rosa. The temporary closing 
of the Crinan Canal occasioned the resumption of this old 
mode of communication with the Hebrides. The project 
for insulating a large part of Argyleshire, and at once con- 
veying the navigation of the Clyde in a direct line to the 
Hebrides, which has been accomplished by the completion 
of the Crinan Canal, was deemed hazardous, and even 
visionary. Asa pecuniary speculation, it may have little 
success; but its effects as a channel of intercourse, com- 
bined with those of steam, have been as beneficial as they 
have been remarkable. The island lairds, who spent some- 
times weeks in navigating to and from their remote habita- 
tions, or in attempting to cross the numerous ferries which 
obstructed their land journeys, now enjoy speedy inter- 
course with Glasgow, Edinburgh, and the South. Whilst 
vessels employed ‘in trade and the fisheries avoid the cir- 
cuitous and perilous cireumnavigation of the Mull of Can- 
tvre. It was the ancient practice to drag vessels of small 
size across the isthmus, Tarbert signifying a land-passage 
for boats; which has been described by Walter Scott as 
having been adopted by Robert Bruce himself. 

Tt was a wondrous sight to see 

Topmast and pennon glitter free, 

High raised above the green-wood tree, 

As on dry land the galley moves, 

By cliffs, and copse, and alder-groves. 

Lord of the Isles. 

And since the recent closing of the Crinan Canal it has 
been resumed by the fishermen of Barra, and other islands, 
who rather than trust their commissions to strangers, per- 
severe in a custom now gradually growing into disuse, of 
carrying the fish which they catch to the Clyde markets, 
and purchasing the little luxuries and articles of dress 
which their slender profits command. A rail-road crossing 
the isthmus, which has been projected, would greatly faci- 
litate the transit of goods. 
The violence of the conflicting curtents on the western 
coast of Argyleshire, no less than the defective outfit of the 
steam-vessels on their first establishment, rendered this 
mode of navigation at first uncertain. 
At midnight the paddle of our vessel was broken by the 
sea, and at nine next morning we found ourselves once 
more at Tarbert. But a day may be very agreeably passed 
at this interesting little port, which contains a respectable 
inn, and a few comfortable lodging-houses for the use of 
the salt-water people, as persons who visit the coast fur sea- 
bathing are usually called in these parts. A long row of 
low huts on the shore attracted our notice: the interior of 
one was remarkably neat and clean, belying the squalid- 
ness of its exterior. It proved to be one of the Society's 
schools ; or schools maintained by the joint contributions of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge esta- 
blished at Edinburgh, which pays the salary of the school- 
master, amounting to £25; of the heritor or landed pro- 
prietor, on whose estate the school is formed, who furnishes 
the house and garden; and of the scholars themselves, 
who pay certain fees. In this little seminary two boys 
formed a Latin class, construing Cesar and Sallust with 
facility: and two, one of whom was the son of an excise- 
man, and the other of a farmer, both destined for the 
church, were studying Greek. 
To this parochial tuition, often extremely scanty, the 
Scottish youths, not within the reach of grammar-schools, 
are frequently indebted for the whole stock of classical 
knowledge which they carry to the Universities. 
Having, in frequent subsequent visits to Tarbert, directed 
my attention to the herring-fishery, I shall introduce here 
a brief account of the habits of the people employed in it. 
The fishermen of Tarbert and the neighbourhood do not 
confine their operations to Loch Fine, but extend them 
along the western coast, even as far as Lewis. They do 
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and expeditious method of selling them to vessels, in which 
they are cured and conveyed to various parts. They are 
also barrelled beth at Tarbert and Inverary. The outfit of 
a boat is expensive; the cost of it, including rigging, 
varies from 30/. to 50/., and upwards, and may be esti- 
mated, on the average, at 40/.: and the price of a set of 
nets is 302., or 5/. to a piece or barrel, of which six forma 
net. The usual length of the boat is twenty feet; it is 
built at Tarbert, Greenock, or Rothsay. It is furnished 
with three masts, a mainsail, a foresail, and a jib: and 
part of the bow of the boat is covered by boarding or an 
awning, in which bedding is placed. here the awning 
occurs, it is occasionally removed, and instead of the bed- 
ding a pan of coals is placed, on which the fisherman cooks 
his provisions when in harbour, or at sea, when the weather 
permits. Each boat is usnally furnished with three men, 
one of whom is the master, who defrays the whole cost, 
and receives a double share of the profits of the fishery. 
He is also exempted by law from impressment. The pro- 
prietors of boats subscribe so much by the week to a fund, 
a species of insurance, out of which they are indemnified 
for the loss of their nets. The measure used is called a 
maize, containing 500 herrings; the greatest number I 
have heard being taken at one time was forty-one maize, 
the maize then selling at 10s. 

The nets are cast at sun-set, and always on the right 
side of the boat, in conformity to the supposed injunction 
of our Saviour to St. Peter. The time of sailing is also 
governed by many superstitious notions, but a cloudy 
evening is the best omen. Immediately afterwards, if the 
weather permit, the fishermen light their fire and cook 
their supper, consisting of fish, potatoes, oat-cake, molasses, 
or porridge. But on stormy nights they fast, being unable 
to cook their provisions, relieving their fatigue by whisky ; 
and on their return in the morning, invariably receive two 
drams each from the purchaser of their fish. Cold and 
hungry, they are often affected by the spirits, and sustain 
the habitual excitement by repairing to the public-house ; 
thus acquiring habits of intoxication. There are no less 
than twenty public-houses in Tarbert, which must be 
partly attributed to its being a great thoroughfare. The 
superintendent of the distillery of West Tarbert informed 
me that the fishermen carried out whisky to sea, observing 
emphatically, “ Sir, the Tarbert man must have his dram, 
let the world sink or swim.” 

On the whole, however, though, occasionally, drunken- 
ness may be seen, accompanied with riotous conduct, which 
must be laid partly toe the charge of strangers, the clergy 
have succeeded in counteracting, in a great measure, the 
natural tendency of the habits of the fishermen; and the 
excellent and uncient practice of prayer is not uncommon. 
After supper, the fishermen not unfrequently kneel down 
to prayer, and sing a hymn, and when at home adopt the 
same rule. Martin mentions that this was the invariable 
practice of the rude fishermen of St. Kilda. The fishermen 
of Inverary said that reading was general among them, 
and that most of them possessed Bibles. Of their respect 
for the Sabbath-day a proof occurred some time ago: they 
stedfastly refused to carry the baggage of a laird, residing 
in a neighbouring island, across the isthmus on that day. 
The natives of Tarbert always return to their cottages ; the 
strangers live in their boats, cook their provisions, and 
sometimes celebrate their domestic worship on board. The 
harbours and coves are so numerous, that boats are rarely 
lost. I was informed that any disputes arising among the 
fishermen were adjusted by arbitration, three seniors of the 
port performing this duty ; an excellent practice, similar 
to that which prevails in some instances among the miners 
of Cornwall, who, though enjoying the jurisdiction of their 
own independent courts, the Stannary, still are so satisfied 
with the more amicable mode of adjusting their differences, 
that, as a respectable captain of one of the largest 
mines stated to me, an appeal to law was scarcely ever 
known. The period for commencing and terminating the 
fishery was formerly prescribed by Act of Parliament. 

The huts inhabited by the fishermen at Tarbert and the 
neighbourhood are usually very poor. The few tenants of 
West Tarbert depend on the transit of goods for subsistence. 
The residence of mechanics in villages is always beneficial, 
as setting the example of building and fitting up houses 
in better style, independently of other advantages. 

On one occasion, I found the harbour of East Tarbert in 
a state of much excitement, and found that a wedding was 
expected. The people were all standing at their doors 
with smiling countenances, and a perpetual discharge of 
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muskets and fowling-pieces from different parts of the har- 
bour greeted the ear. Soon, a procession, preceded by a 
bagpipe, descended the hill, and some of their train re- 
turned from their pieces the saiute of their fellow-towns- 
men. A young fisherman was the bridegroom,. and the 
whole party moved to the church, where the minister de- 
livered a prayer and exhortation in Gaelic. The friend of 
the bridegroom took off his glove, and a young girl per- 
formed the same office for the bride, and the ceremony con- 
cluded with their clasping their hands together. There was 
an immediate adjournment to the public-house, which be- 
came the scene of much festivity. 

In the evening, we ascended Loch Fine to Inverary ; 
the surface of its waters gradually becoming sprinkled over 
with the many twinkling boats of the herring-fishers, and 
spent the next morning in viewing the castle, and climbing 
the hill of Duniquaigh. Inverary,the county-town of Argyle- 
shire, has a court-house and a gaol. The broad basin of 
Loch Fine ; the surrounding plain, adorned by the Duke's 
castle and park, and the stately avenues of trees stretching 
several miles along the coast to southward, and the town, 
the sloping uplands extending: from the bank of a river to 
a double semicircular ridge, termineting on the north side 
of the park in Duniquaigh, a pine-clad hill of peculiarly 
Alpine character, form a scene rarely surpassed, especially 
when illuminated by a morning sun. Its general effect is 
perhaps somewhat theatrical; and the castle, a modern 
square edifice, with round towers at its angles, the central 
and prominent object, looks diminutive in proportion to the 
natural features of the landscape. But gigantic scenery 
reduces the utmost efforts of puny man to comparative in- 
significance. It was begun by Archibald, duke of Argyle, 
in 1745, and consequently wants that antiquity which might 
be sought in the residence of an illustrious family, who first 
settled here in the 14th century, and whose former abode, a 
castle on the shore, was destroyed only sixty years ago. 

It is strange that hitherto the land-communication, even 
in one of the most ten counties of Scotland, and pos: 
sessing several small towns, should be so imperfect. The 
only reguler mode of conveyance from Glasgow to Oban, 
the port of embarkation for the Western Isles, or, as it 
has been called, the Charing Cross of the Hebrides, was at 
this time (1827,) a stage-coach, lately established, drawn by 
two miserable cattle. The inn afforded a post-chaise; but 
no horses; and two common carts were the only resource. 

A fine prospect, which is called Burke's view, as having 
been praised by the author of the Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, opens on the view when Loch Awe first appears, 
divided into two branches by the lofty pile of Ben Cruachan. 
At the pleasant little inn of Dalmally, we passed Sunday, 
and observed the ancient practice of the Scoteh kirk, of 
catechizing the children in the church in the afternoon. 
The boys exhibited more of the Highland garb than can 
be seen in the remoter parts of Scotland, where it is nearly 
disused. As they assembled in the church-yard, wearing 
the tartan petticoat, without shoes or stockings, they formed 
a very picturesque group. 

The castle of Kilchurn, on the shore of Loch Awe, is one 
of the finest of these remains of antiquity in Scotland; 
which are in general as far inferior in dimensions and pic- 
turesque appearance to those of England Wales, as they 
are often superior in the grandeur of their position. It was 
built in 1440, by Sir Colin Campbell, Knight of Rhodes, 
ancestor of the Breadalbane family. The road winds along 
the side of Ben Cruachan, which derives a crater-like ap- 
pearance from the semicircular shape of its huge bare but- 
tresses, through the pass of Awe, the celebrity of which 
arises less from its scenery than from the defeat which Lord 
John of Lorn sustained here from the skill and courage of 
Bruce, to which the downfall of the conquered family may 
be traced. : 

As we issued from this ravine upon an extensive and 
dreary waste, our attention was attracted by a solitary 
moving black spot on the huge sloping side of Cruachan, 
which, gradually approaching, proved to be a numerous 
company of horsemen, following to a neighbouring ceme- 
tery the remains of the wife of the tacksman, whose sheep 
clad the vast pastures of the mountain, and whose beauti- 
fully-situated mansion, embosomed in trees, overlooked 
the foaming Awe. The solemnity of the funeral proces- 
sion is never more impressive, than when contrasted with 
the beauty or majesty of undying Nature. On the road- 
side, the workmen of Bunawe have erected on an eminence 
an immense stone to the memory of Nelson, which may 
be hereafter taken for a cairn, 
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DUNOLLY CASTLE. 


Passing Dunstaffnage, from whence was removed the 
stone on which the ancient Scottish monarchs were 
crowned, now preserved in Westminster Abbey, we en- 
tered Oban. Its bay, the entrance of which is guarded by 
islands, thé neat white houses of the town, rocks, woods, 
the solitary tower of Dunolly, and the distant heights 
of Mull and Morvern, offer a delightful view; and from 
the Castle of Dunolly, the eye may wander southward 
through the picturesque group of the Southern Hebrides, 
over which towers Ben-More in Mull, to the height of 3000 
feet. The house of Dunolly is screened from view by trees : 
this is occupied by Macdougal of Lorn, the representative 
of an ancient family, who inhabited the adjacent castle, 
tracing their descent from a son of Somerlid, Lord of the 
Isles, slain in 1164. The Lord of Lorn, who was defeated 
by Bruce in the pass of Awe, married a daughter of John 
the Red Comyn. The genealogy of the family is given 
by Sir Walter Scott, in a note to the Lord of the Isles. 

We proceeded to Tobermory by steam. Notwithstanding 
the occasional interruption, occasioned by damage of ma- 
chinery, and weather, the steam-vessels usually combine 
their movements with extraordinary precision: four of 
them, two from Glasgow, one from Inverness, and another 
from Tobermory, arriving by concert at the same hour. 

The entrance to the Sound of Mull is commanded on one 
side by Castle Duart, and on the other by that of Artornish. 
The former, nobly situated, was of old the seat of the chief 
of the Macleans. Rumour ascribes its preservation to the 
publication of the Lord of the Isles. The existence of 
many of the antiquities of Scotland, nay, of the Scandina- 
vian and other regions of Europe, must be attributed in no 
small degree to the taste excited and revived by their great 
northern champion. When Sacheverel passed this castle, 
in 1680, his vessel exchanged with it a salute of guns. 

“ The opposite castle of Artornish was in former days a 
place of great consequence, being one of the principal 
strong-holds which the Lords of the Isles, during the period 
of their stormy independence, possessed upon the main 
land of Argyleshire. Here they assembled what popular 
tradition calls their parliament, meaning, I suppose, their 
cour pleniére, or-assembly of feudal and patriarchal vassals 
and dependants. From this castle of Artornish (1461),; 
John De Yle, designating himself Earl of Ross, Lord of 
the Isles, granted, in the style of an independent sovereign, 
a commission to certain deputies, to enter into a conference 
with others appointed by King Edward the Fourth of 
England, which terminated in a treaty; by which the 
Lord of the Isles agreed to become a vassal to the crown of 
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_j and to assist Edward the Fourth, and James Earl 
of Douglas, then in banishment, in subduing the realm of 
Scotland.”"—Note to the Lord of the Isles. 

The title of the Lord of the Isles became extinct in 1536, 
Macdonald, who held it, dying without an heir. 

The once-wooded.Morvern of Ossian is now stripped of 
its forests, and its bare sides are diversified only by the 
insulated mansions of a few lairds, which, as well as the 
manses of the Highland clergy, often resemble in their 
loneliness the “lodge in the garden of cucumbers,” as 
exactly as the fortified seats of their ancestors bring to 
mind the accompanying figurative allusion of a “ besieged 
city.” Morvern, till within a few years, formed part of the 
vast property of the Duke of Argyll, which had been aug- 
mented materially by the grants of estates forfeited by 
Macdonald and Maclean to his ancestors, and have been in 
part sold, and in some instances, as in the case of Maclean 
of Coll, to the descendants of the original proprietors. Mor- 
vern, which, at the period of the survey, was possessed by 
the Duke and three other heritors, all non-residents, is 
now inhabited by twenty resident proprietors, most of 
whom were originally the Duke's tenants. Such changes 
of property are perpetually occurring in Scotland ; and are, 
doubtless, advantageous, if not pushed to the extent of 
impairing too much the aristocracy of the country, and of 
diminishing an order of men, whose wealth, authority, in- 
fluence, education, intercourse with the general body of 
landed proprietors of the kingdom, and opportunities of 
ascertaining and applying the various plans of improve- 
ment communicated to the public, supply them with the 
means, if properly employed, of imparting economical and 
moral benefits to a country, on a scale unattainable by men 
of inferior degree, of more limited knowledge, and conse- 
quently usually too firmly riveted to the practices of their 
forefathers. Of the benefits resulting from capital and 
influence, directed to the encouragement of agriculture and 
fisheries, and the developement of the various resources of 
a country, the late Duke of Argyle was a bright example. 

Tobermory was built in 1788, by the British Fishing 
Company, at the same time with Ullapool and Tanera, as 
the site of a fishing-establishment, and the rendezvous of 
the herring-vessels. Although the different undertakings 
of these spirited capitalists failed, and their structures 
were here, as elsewhere, left to decay, and a manufactory 
afterwards established here, proved equally unsuccessful, 
the capacity of its harbour, the convenience of its situation, 
and the increased traffic of the coasts and islands, render 
Tobermory an important and a prosperous village. 


P.S.Q. R. 
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Works of the best English Poets, from Spenser to the pre- 
sent times; and Specimens of the American Poets. With Literary 
Notices of the Writers, and brief explanatory Notes. 





Foolscap Octavo, 5s. bound in cloth, lettered, 


READINGS in SCIENCE; being EXPLANA- 

TIONS of some of the most interesting APPEAR 
ANCES and PRINCIPLES in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
expressed in simple Language, and illustrated by iamiliar 
Examples, With very many ENGRAVINGs. 





Small Octavo, Tarrp Epition, 3s. bound in cloth, lettered, ° 


T[THREE WEEKS in PALESTINE and LEBA- 
NON. With many Enecravines. 





Small Octavo, New Edition, with Engravings, 3s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 


UTLINES of SACRED HISTORY ; from the 
Creation of the World to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 





Small Octavo, Second Edition, 1s. 8d, cloth, lettered, 


GAbdoc AND MIRIAM. A Jewish Tale of the 


Time of Our Saviour. 





Szconp Eprrion, price 5s. 6d., bound in cloth and lettered, t 
ONVERSATIONS of a FATHER with his 
CHILDREN. Two Pocket Volumes, with many_ En- 
GRAVINGS. . 





Seconp Eprrion, Small Octavo, with Engravings, 3s. 6d. cloth, lettered, ' 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS considered with | 


reference to Civilization and the Arts, 





In the Press, 
HE INSTRUCTOR; a Procressive Crass 
Boox for CHILDREN in Pustic and Private Scuoots and | 
FAMILIES. 





ARITHMETIC TAUGHT BY QUESTIONS. 


affords, and learn to ground those whom 
they have been in the habit of teaching 
by rote. The Rules have been stated in 
short and easy sentences, and more than 
ordinary care has been taken to show the 
manner of the several operations, _ 


The principal novelty of this Arithmetic 
consists in the Questions, by which the 
learner may be enabled to examine and 
teach himself. At the same time, it is 
thought that many Teachers may profit 
by the facilities which the questioning 





Price 6s. 6d., ~ 


Under the general title of the Instrucror, 
or Procresstve Cass Boor, is comprised 
a series of little works, by means of which 
children may be led through a course of 
Exercises in various branches of Elemen- 
tary Knowledge. These books may be put 
into the hands of children who have ad- 
vanced so far as to be able to spell com- 
mon words, and to read easy lessons. The 
Instructor is, indeed, somewhat in ad- 
vance of this class of scholars; but the 


impart information, and to exercise the 
mind—as well as to furnish reading exer- 
cises. As the series advances, the sub- 
jects will puiety rise, though, of course, ' 
care will be taken to keep them within 
the comprehension of the children for 
whom they are designed. ' 
__ Each of the books will be complete im | 
itself, but every six numbers will Woe col- 
lected into, and sold as, a volume, as well | 


QRIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS, VOLUME 
THE THIRD. 


Part XIII. © 
The Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
Rev. C. Craufurd, M.A., Coventry. 
Rev. J. A. Jeremie, M.A., Christ. Adv. Cam. 
Rev. F. E. Thompson, M.A., Old Brentford. 
Rev. R. B. Hone, M.A., Portsmouth. 
Rey. T. T. Haverfield, B.D., R. of God- 


dington, 
Part XIV. 
The Lord Bishop of Hereford. 
Rev. A. Ollivant, M.A,, Prin. St. David’s 
College. 
Rev. T. Chevallier, B.D., St. Andrew’s, 
Cambridge. 
Rev. C. Ives, M.A., R. of Bradden. 
Rev. G. Beresford, M.A., R. of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn. 
Part XV. 
The Lord Bishop of Chichester. 
Rev. R. Anderson, M.A., Trin. Chapel, 
Brighton. 
lev. A. [rvine, B.D., V. of St. Margaret’s, 
Leicester. 





Rev. J. S. Boone, M.A., St. John’s, Pad- 
dington. 

Rev. R. S. B. Sandilands, M.A., Curzon 
Chapel. 


Part XVI. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Rev. T. H. Lowe, M.A., Precen.of Exeter. 
Rev. J. Slade, M.A., V. of Bolton-le-Moors. 
Rev. W. Norris, M.A., R. of Warblington. 
Rev. H. Lindsay, M.A., V. of Croydon, 
Rev. W. H. Parry, B.D., R. of Holt. = 


Part XVII 
The Lord 
P. 


Bishop of London, 
. Bastard, B.A., R. of Hanworth. 
Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A., R. of Lyndon. 


. B. Kennicott, M.A... Monkwearmouth. 


The Right. Rev. the Bishop of Aberdeen. 


Rev. T. Baker, M.A., R. of Whitburn. 
Rev. C. A. Heur.ley, M.A., Wardington. 
Rev. J. F, Hone, M.A., V. of Tirley. 


Rev. C. Simeon, M.A., Trin. Church, Cam, 


Continued in Parts (at 1s.), and Volumes (at 6s: 6d.), either of which 
may be had separately. 








as in the form of separate books, ; 
objeet is, to carry the pupil forward,—to P 79 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. € 


io 
THE BIBLE CYCLOPADIA; 


BEING A COMPREHENSIVE DIGEST OF THE 


LITERATURE, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
NATURAL HISTORY, STATISTICS, ann GENERAL 
INFORMATION, 
CONNECTED WITH THE SACRED WRITINGS, 
The work will be illustrated with numerous Maps and Woop Cuts, and | 
published in a popular form, and at a very moderate price, | 





II, 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY; 
FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE WORLD TO 
PRESENT TIME. = | 
To be illustrated ~ “ng = bo gg published in a cheap ane | 


A DAILY 


This Book of Family Devotion is not 
only drawn up in the language of the 
Charch, but agreeably to her Form and 
Order for Morning and Evening Service 
throughout the year; and hence is cal- 
culated to lead and confirm her members 
in her edifying mode of worship at Com- 
mon Prayer. 

Following her example in the Public 
Congregation, it first draws the attention 
of the Family to the declaration of God's 
mercy to all penitent sinners, as set forth 


PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. PARKER. 





Price 1s. 6d. in Black Cloth, lettered, 


PRAYER BOOK, for the Use of 


Families and Schools. 
By JONATHAN T. BARRETT, D.D., 


Rector of Beauchamp Roding, Essex. 


| in Scripture: and after a brief exhorta- 
| tion, applicable to the passages selected 
| for this purpose, and calculated to unite 

them with the duties of repentance, it 
| proceeds, in the natural order of Christian 
| devotion, to confession, to supplication, to 
| praise, to prayer, to thanksgiving, and to 
senediction: dividing the duty as the oc- 
casion offers, between the Master and the 
Household, by the interchange of sen- 
tences and responses. 





It appears to the Author that there is 
a want of some publication, which would 
bring home to the scholars the principles 
of our holy religion, as applicable to their 
conduct in the common concerns of life. 
The religion we profess has been too often 
considered a mere science, to be learnt as 
the sciences cf Grammar, or Geometry, or 
Music are learnt. Young people too often 
take for granted, that all they are told, 
with respect to Christianity, is true, and 


Price ls., bound in cloth and lettered, 


PATH and PRACTICE; or, The Application of 
Christian Principles to the Practical Duties of Life. 


believe it on the authority of their teach- 
ers, in the same manner as they give 
credit to what they are told by them with 
respect to Geography or Arithmetic ; and, 
eubetunately, the indifference with which 
these sciences are treated, and the little 
interest they excite, are too often ex- 
tended to that infinitely much more im- 
portant branch of knowledge, the know- 
edge of Christianity, the knowledge of 
their duty, as laid down in the Gospel, 








IRMATION. 


CONF 


Tuerr is no period of our lives which 
appears more important than that when 
we are begiuning to act for ourselves. In 
childhood, we are chiefly guided by our 
parents; in after-life we have experience 
to assist us, and if religious habits have 


Price Two Pence, 


CLERGYMAN to his PARISHIONERS. 


An ADDRESS from a 


been formed, they will tend to keep us in 
the right way; but when we are about to 
enter on life, we must begin to form habits 
either good or bad, by obeying or disobey- 
| ing God's commandments, 








H YMNS for 


Tur want of a Collection of Hymns suit- 
able for Young Persons has been long 
felt. The only works at present on the 
Catalcgue of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, are Watts’ Divine 
Songs; Easy Hymns for Children; anda 


Price 1s, 3d., 


YOUNG PERSONS. 


Selected from various Authors. 


few Hymns circulated on a broad sheet; 

and, although these are excellent in their 

way, they are only fit for very young per- 

sons. There can, therefore, be no doubt, 

that a book of this kind is greatly wanted, 
R. H. 





A FEW WORDS ON 


“ Accustom your children to a strict at- 
tention to truth, even in the most minute 
particulars. If a thing happened at one 
window, and they, when relating it, say 


Second Edition eularged, price Three Pence, sewed, 


| end,’’—Dr, Jounson. 


THE SIN OF LYING. 


that it happened at another do not let it 
gave. but instantly check them ; you do not 
now where deviation from truth will 





rpwo 


Turse Sermons are extracted from a 
volume of Discourses on the Services of 
the Church, by the same author, and are 


LORD'S 


Price 1s. 6d. sewed, or 2s. in Cloth, 
A MANUAL of DEVOTION for the Use of Families; 
arranged chiefly from the Book of Common Prayer. 
By the Rev. JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 


Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and Curate of the New 
Chapel, Stratford. 


Price Sixpence, 


SERMONS on the SACRAMENT of the 


By the Rev. T. BOWDLER, M.A. 


SUPPER. 


now printed in the form of a small book, 
and at a low price, for the purpose of 
general circulaticn, 





Cattep to preach the Spital Sermon, on 
Easter Tuesday, I proceeded to the library 
of the London Institution, and searched 
what were considered the best anthorities, 
for the history of the Serrat and its Pulpit, 
as well as the institution of the five Royal 





Price ls. 


MPHE SPITAL PULPIT. A Srrmoy, by the 


Rev. JOHN RUSSELL, D.D., 
Prebendary of Canterbury, and Rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. 


Hospitals of London, What I collected, 
i threw into the form of a Sermon, which 
is now published, for the information of 
any one who may haply ask, “ What is 
this Srrrat Sermon?” 


Small Octavo, with Engravings, 2s. 6d. 


To render that most rational and innocent 
of occupations attractive to young persons, 
by divesting it of its technical details, and 
its practical difficulties, ig the objeet of 
this publication. The form ef Conver- 
SaTions is assumed, as more agreeable 


| 

CONVERSATIONS on GARDENING and NA, 
TURAL HISTORY. 

By the AUTHOR of the ELEMENTS of BOTANY, 


than didactic precepts ; and ine} 

observations on Natural History ry 
terspersed, to vary the subject, and t, 
lead the young reader to habits of obser. 
vation aud reflection ou the Wonnzgs, 
CREATION. 





Dvatne the last few years, District Visit- 
ing Societies have been labouring with 
eminent success in many parts of the 
Metropolis, and in several of the most 
SS provincial towns; but the writer 
S$ not aware of the existence of any small 
treatise on the subject, adapted for general 


Bene a Sermon preached in the chapel 
of the Founptin@ Hosprrat, on the occa- 
sion of several young persons, Foundlings, 
who had served their appreuticeships faith- 
fully, and merited the approbation of the 
Governors, attending divine service, to 
return thanks to Almighty God, for their 


Price Sixpence, 


pistRictr VISITING SOCIETIES x. 
commended to PUBLIC SUPPORT. A Srrmoy 
By the Rev. R. B. HONE, M.A., 


Curate of the Parish, and Secretary of the Portsmouth District Visiting 
Society. 


cireulation. He is, therefore, induced to 
publish this Discourse, ho ing that it may 
promote the adoption of similar plans 
of usefulness in many other populous 

rishes, where they have not yet beep 
ntroduced, 





Price Ls. 64., 
MPHE TENDENCY of CHARITABLE INSTI. 
TUTIONS CONSIDERED, 
By the Rev. CHARLES LAWSON, M.A., 


Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Morning Preacher at the 
Foundling Hospital ; 


preservation and education in the Hos. 
pital, 

An Appendix is added, containing 
Nores ou the Tenpency of Puanic Cus- 
Rites, with reference to some observa- 
tions in a work entitled I/lustrations of 
Political Economy. 








FRENCH CLASS BOOKS 


Prepared for the Use of King’s College School, London, by 
THE LATE PROFESSOR VENTOUILLAC. 
I. Price 5s. 
IVRE DE CLASSE; with ENGLISH NOTES. This 


work, intended as a Reading-Book for the Upper Classes in Schools, 
as well as for Private Students, consists of several books of Anacharsis and 
of Télémaque, followed by copious extracts from the best French writers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: to these are added specimens of 
French Poetry, anda Lexicon of the Proper Names which occur in the book. 
In the Notes, the Editor has endeavoured, not only to explain difficult 
phrases, but by frequently quoting the original passages which the French 
writers have imitated from the Ancients, to establish a connecting link 
between French and Classical Literature. 


II. Price 3s. 6d. 


Mi Aen of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; or, FIRST 
FRENCH READING BOOK: containing Rules and Exercises 
on Pronunciation; Principles of Translation, with Exercises for Trans- 
lating French into English; and a Lexicon of Words, including irregular 
Verbs, which cannot be found in any Dictionary hitherto published. 

I would not have been at the trouble of compiling the present work, could I have 
found one to answer my purpose better, or even so well. * 2° © @ © It is singular, 
that while so many Grammars have been written, to teach the student how to 
translate English into French, ‘no book (to my knowledge at least,) has yet 
appeared to enable a beginner to translate French into English, * * * * # ® The 
Exercises im the present work have been made progressive, so as to lead the 
pupil from the easiest sentences to the most difficult passages.—Introduction. 


-“TII. Price 3s. 6d. 
My ORCEAUX D'HISTOIRE; with NOTES. This little 


work consists of Extracts from the best French Historians, such 
as Bossuet, Montesquieu, Rollin, Barthélémy, Vertot, Hénault, St. Réal, 
Sismondi, Mignet, &c. The historical information which this work affords, 
the various styles of composition it exhibits, and the unexceptionable 
character of its contents, render it peculiarly fit for the instruction of youth. 


TV. Price 2s. 
RENCH POETRY; with ENGLISH NOTES. A new 


Epit1on, witn AppDITIONs. 


“Can you recommend me a good book of Frencu Poetry for Children?” isa 
question which the Editor of this little volume has frequently been asked, and t 
which he has hitherto found it difficult, if not impossible, to give a satisfactow 
reply. * * * # @ # A book of Frencn Porerry for Children, has then re- 
mained to this day a desideratum, and to supply it, the Editor publishes this little 
volume, in the hope that it will be received as a well-meant effort on his part, to add 
oue more to the useful class of elementary books, and to render at the same time 
the study of his own language a means of instilling into the mind of the youthfu’ 
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reader the principles of geod taste and sound morality,—Introduction, _ 
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PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. PARKER. 





{Pusiisuev Montuty, in Music Folio, price 1s. 6d., 


SACRED MINSTRELSY; 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION OF THE 
FINEST AND MOST ADMIRED 


SACRED MUSIC OF THE GREATEST MASTERS, 


OF ALL AGES AND NATIONS; 


ARRANGED AS SOLOS, DUETS, TRIOS, CHORUSSES, &c., AND WITH 
_ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO-¥ORTE OR ORGAN. 





The exclusive nature of nearly ali ex- 
isting collections of Sacred Music renders 
the present undertaking particularly de- 
sirable. Compositions of this class, could 
they be procured in a familiar form, and 
on reasonable terms, would partake of 
that patronage which is now almost wholly 
bestowed on works of a secular kind. 
These desiderata it is intended to supply, 
and thus place within reach of families, 
and of amateurs unaccustomed to playing 
from score, really good, practicable Music, 
classical, yet not laboriously and uselessly 
learned, in a form and at-a price which 
will deter none from becoming purchasers, 


Tats work will comprise such’ of the best 
Productions of the English, German, and 
Italian Schools, as are calculated for social 
urposes, a large proportion of which are 
either altogether unknown in this country, 
many inaccessible from the magnitude 
ind cost of the volumes which contain 
them, and the whole useless to all but 
Professional Musicians, from the imprac- 
ticable shape in which they have been 
published. The great length, also, to 
which some Anthems, and all Motets, 
Masses, &c., extend, and the many Voices 
they commonly require, render them often 
inconvenient for ase as chamber-music, 
however proper they may be for the ser- 
vice of the Churches for which they were 
written. From these, and other sources, 
will be selected such as are best suited to 
the object in view, and they will be so re- 
constructed and arranged, as to fit them 
for private performance. Occasionally, 
too, entire works, of moderate length, will 
be given, including some new composi- 
tions of a decidedly superior character. 





Each Monthly Part (price 1s. 64.) will 
contain from four to six, or even more, 
pieces of Music, varying in number, ac- 
cording to their length, togetlrer with 
literary and biographical notices of the 
composers, and of the authors of the 
poetry adapted, and will consist of twenty 
pages, music-folio size, 








No. I, contatxns:— 


I. Atm, «© © © 
1], ANTHEM, . .« 
Ill. ANTHEM, . .» 
IV. QuaRTETT, 

¥. Sacrep Sona, . 
VL Arr, . . . . 
VIl.Soro, (MS.) . 


HAnpDeEL. 
MicuHarr. WIsE. 


O come, let us Worship, and fall down . . 
. Dar. Greene. 


Prepare ye the Way of the Lord . . 
Behold! I bring you glad tidings. . . 
How blest the man, how more than blest! 
The Lord, the Almighty Monarch, spake 
Eternal Ruler of the Skies . . . . « 
ar 


No. II. 


In God's Name will I rejoice. «+ « 
Of Stars how fairest .« « « «© « 


Rieuinti. 
BEETHOVEN. 
Mozart. 
Dr. Dupuis. 


Purce... 
Haypwn.. 


. Ths” © F 
- Nares. 


7 DERG « « 
I. ANrHEM,. . 
IV. Deer, a 
V. Sacrep Sona, 


O come hither and hearken . . 
O hold Thou meup . 


Oe Rall MaRcELLo. 
Yon Abbey Bell, so full and swelling 


NEvkKomm™. 
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. 
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. 
. 


VI. Cuorat,. . Come, O come, with Sacred Lays . HiMMEL, 
No. III. 
1 Am". < . . O, LambefGed ...- « « « & « Moszazyz, 
Il. Anrnem, . . Lord, uvat Love have I unto thy Law . . Kenr. 
Hi. Am, . « « Every Day will I give Thanks unto Thee Hanpen. 
WV.. . « « «+ « Wune Dimittis . . . « « © « oe GEBnons. 
V. CurtsrmasSone Messiah! at thy glad Approach . . . Bacu. 
VI. Trio. . « « OLord, Thou hast searched me out , . . Crort. 
No. IV. 
I. Soro’. 2. »« Whither shall Igo from Thy Spirit . . Crort. 
I. Trto . . « . Rejoice in the Lord, O ye righteous.’. . . STEFFANT.” 
ill. Sacrep Sona =, Oh! most delightful hour.. . . » » « BEETHOVEN. 
‘ IV. ANTHEM , , Hide not thouthy face,O Lord.. . . . Farranr. 
Vv. Duer. . . . The sorrows of my heart are enlarged . Boycr 
VERGO « » « Praise the Lord, Omy Soul . . « GREEN 
VII.Sono . . . » Vouchsafe,O Lord...» ». © « « HANDED 


No. V. 
I. Cnorvs . . Pie Jesu Domine! . « ¥ «© © « «© « CHERWDINI. 
I]. Recrr.anp Air. Comfurt ye my People. . . »« « « «+ HAnnen. 
IIl,Soro . . . « Ascribeuntothe Lord. .» ¢ « + «+ « BASSANT,. 
IV, Hymn. . . « Thee, Lord, our King ° « « « « SPomn, 


Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse) »; 
his way } Nanres, 


Blessed are all they that fear the Lord. ", Haves. 


V. ANTHEM . . 
Ti. fete. 


VIl.Saxctus. ; : Holy, lord God of Hosts . . .. . . GiBBoNS, 
No. VI. 

Dim «3. Meee 2 sn bt Ss 3 eG ae 

Il. Anthem . . . The Ways of Ziondomourn. . . . . Wise. 

Il.Am. . . . . He shall feed his flock like a Shepherd. . YWanovet. 

es se 5 + lf MEE . ¢ 6 ce 6 e+ De 

V. AnrHem + «+ OTJord, grant the Kingalong life . . . Cum. 

VI, Quarterr , . Oh! Thou whu kindly dost provide, . . Micuae. Haypn. 


No. VII. 
When Childhood's gay Dreams. . . . « Menut. 
My Song shallbealway . ..... Purcett. 
Sanctus Dominus ...... . . « Dr. Carnasy. 
He was despised and rejected of Men HANDEL, 


I."Sacrep Sone. . 

Il. Anruem . . . 

IT. Sanctus, MS. . 
Os. « 


V. ANTHEM ’, . | Hear my Prayer. . . o « « Mame. 
2 No. VIII. 
Aytuem. . . Turn Thy face from my sins. . . « »« ATTWooP 
a fm + « + « Grant,webesecch Thee’. . . « + «© Mozart. 
-Misrrere . « Misereremci Dei . ..'. « « «4 ALLEGRI. 
-Duer. . . « The Lord is my Shepherd . . « « « GREENE 
vi a + + + + nou didst not leave his Soul. . « »« » TIANDEL 
ACRED Song . Thou to whom all power is given .« « . MS. 


PustisueD QuarTErzy, Price 6s., Tue 


JOURNAL 


OF THE 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 





Trae Covuncit, desirous of circulating as widely as possible, many 
of the important communications from time to time received by 
the Roya Asratic Soctzry, has determined upon the establish- 
ment of a periodical Journal, to be exclusively devoted to matters 
connected with the objects of the Society. By this arrangement, 
the regular publication of a considerable mass of valuable infor- 
mation is provided for, which, from the popular nature of a peri- 
odical Journal, is thereby rendered easily accessible to the Public 
at large, while an extensive circulation, in proportion to the 
interest which appertains to every thing relating to the Countries 
of the East, is secured, both in this country and abroad. 

It is intended to publish the Journat in the Octavo form, at 
intervals of three months; each number containing about two 
hundred pages of letter-press, with such Illustrations as may be 
necessary. The contents of the quarterly part are intended to 
comprise First, Original Essays or Paptrs ;——Secondly, 
Asstracts of such Papers as it may not be necessary to print 
entire ;——Thirdly, Anatyses of Worxs connected with the 
objects of the Society, which, from their scarcity or other causes, 
it may be deemed proper to make more generally known; 
Fourthly, Notices of the Procgzpines of the Royat As1atic 
Society; its Brancu and AuxiLiary Societigs; of the Ort- 
ENTAL TRANSLATION CommitTTeEg, and of Orner INsTITUTIONS, 
either British or Foreign, of the same nature, as far as they may 
be attainable ;——and, Lastly, a Recorp of MisceLLangous 
INFORMATION on subjects of Literature, Philosophy, Science, and 
Art, having reference to the East. 

It is assumed that this plan will enable the Councit to produce 
Papers of more general interest, and of a more diversified cha- 
racter, than those which formerly appeared’in the Transactions of 
the Society. The periods of publication, also, being definite and 
frequent, will afford the means of rendering available many 
valuable contributions on matters of local or temporary, but, 
nevertheless, of considerable importance, which have, hitherto, 
been entirely lost to the Public for the want of some such channel 
to make them known, and it is conceived, that the Socrrry’s 
Journal may thus become a repository for whatever of value or 
interest may require to be promulgated. The researches of the 
learned into the History and Customs of the nations of the East, 
and their investigations into the remaining Monuments of early 
and extensive Civilization, may here be placed in contsast with 
the labours of those who prefer to trace the progress of improve- 
ment in the present day, or to suggest the means by which that 
improvement may be accelerated and enlarged. The deductions 
of philosophy may be compared with the results of experience, 
and the theories of the speculative may lead to measures of 
practical utility. 








The First NumBer contains the following Articles, with 
many Illustrations : 


Articte I. On the Maritime Vessels VIII. A transcript in Roman charac- 


ters with a translation, of a Manifesto in 





employed by the Natives of India and 
Ceylon. By J. Enye, Esq. late Master- 
Attendant at Colombo. 

II. On the School System of the 
Hindus of the Southern Peninsula of 
India. By Capraty Henry Harkness, 
Secretary to the Roval Asiatic Society, 


c. 
III. Dissertation on the Indus, by the 
late Cartan M‘Murpo, of the Bombay 
Establishment. Communicated by Lrzvurt.- 
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“In a Pocket Volume, bound in cloth, lettered, 8s. 6d. 


MPHE CAMBRIDGE. GREEK and ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. The Greek, from the Turrp Ept- 
TION of STEPHENS, (1550,) and the English, from the authorized 


Version, being given in PARALLEL 


page. 

As editione Stephaniana, cujus ad ex- 
emplar hanc imprimendam suscepimus, 
nusquam libenter discessimus, ‘nisi in 
Matt. xxiii. 13, 14. ubi versuum ordinem 
turbavimus, ut cum Anglicana versione 
consentiret; et in 1 Pet. iii. 2. ubi voces 
aya0iv Intnodre retinuimus, quippe que 
cum in sola Stepbsni Tertia, quautum 
scimus, omisse sint, r incuriam id 
factum jure videatur. In aliis omnibus, 
preter ea que manifesto ex errore opera- 
rum orta sunt, vel etiam que ad puncta 
hic illic aliter ordinanda pertinent, editio- 
nem illam pulcherrimam fideliter exhiben- 
dam curavimus., 





OLUMNS on the same 


Ratio operis cum in se nova, tum, ut 
speramus, quotidiano usui accommodata, 
facile se Lectori eommendabit. Dulcissi- 
mum vero libellum in manus tradere ita 
exornatum voluimus, ut facillime ad le- 
gendum alliciantur oculi; ita emendatum, 
ut non plusquam humanis scateat errori- 
bus; ita denique concinnatum et omni ex 
parte absolutum, ut suavissimum sibi et 

item et it libenter ad sciscat ; 
et talem quidem, qui secundas res ornet, 
adversis perfugium ac solatium prebeat ; 
delectet #, non impediat, foris ; pernoctet 
una, peregrinetur, rusticetur, 

Cawnrtasrionu, Mai, 1834. 5.8. 
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MPHE TEXT of the ENGLISH BIBLE, as now 
printed by the Universities, considered with reference to a 
Report by a Sus-CommirTtez of DissentinG MINISTERS. 
By THOMAS TURTON, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Dean 
of Peterborough. 


Ar the suggestion of several friends, on 
whose judgment I have every reason to 
place confidence, I publish a Second Edi- 
tion of my Essay on the Text of the Eng- 
lish Bible. It has been thought, that by 
extending the plan of the work, an oppor- 
tunity would be presented of introducing 


a series of'useful illustrations of Scripture 
Language, in a form not unlikely to secure 
attention. * * ® Jn the addition now 
made to the work, the main object has 
been, to communicate information re- 
specting matters of permanent interest.— 
dvertisement to Second Edition. 





Octavo, price One Shilling. 


Y[HOUGHTS on the ADMISSION of PERSONS, 


without regard to their Religious Opinions, to certain Degrees 


in the UNIVE 


SITIES OF E 


GLAND. 


By THOMAS TURTON, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and 
Dean of Peterborough. 


Ir occurred to me, rot long ago, when 
turning in my mind the admission of per- 
sons to certain Academical Degrees, with- 
out any regard to religious tenets, that 
the sentiments of one who, for many years 
after he became a Mastez of Arts, filled 
the office of a College Tutor,—has ever 
since devoted his time and attention to 
the service of the University,—and, what 
is of some moment, has throughont life 
stood aloof from political contention,— 
might deserve consideration, on a subject 





of that nature. Although I then felt that, 
on the grounds just stated, I should be 
warranted in publicly expressing the re- 
sult of my sellsstions, on a point of so 
much importance, yet the sort of contro- 
versy which had been excited deterred me 
from taking such a step. I am, however, 
now satisfied that it would be a derelic- 
tion of duty, to suffer the occasion to pass 
away, without recording my opinions on 
the matter in dispute, 





Octavo, ls. 6d. 


ON the ADMISSION of DISSENTERS to Reside 
and Graduate in the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
A Lerrer to the Right Hon. Viscount Attuorp, M.P., &c. 


By the Rev. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Tue Seconp EpIitTIon. 


To which is added, 


A SECOND LETTER on Mr. WOOD'S BILL, for COM- 
PELLING such ADMISSION. 





Quarto, price 10s. * 


PPRANSACTIONS of the CAMBRIDGE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY. Vol. V. Part L 





Price 6s. 


PPHE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


CALEN- 


DAR for the Year 1834. 





' Demy Octayo, 12s. 6d., bound.* 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DI 
FERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 


By the Rev. T. G. HALL, M. A., 


Professor of Mathematics at King’s College, London, and ] 
en College, Cambidges om 


AN 


Tutor of M 


A knowledge of the principles of this 
branch of the pure Mathematics is abso- 
lutely necessary, before any one can suc- 
cessfully undertake the perusal of works 
on Natural Philosophy, in which the 
effects of the observed laws that govern 
the material world are reduced to calcu- 
lation. 

For Students deficient in this know- 


. 





ledge, yet anxious to obtain as much 
formation as may enable them to 
the chief analytical difficulties jnej 
to the stufy of elementary treatises 
the mixed mathematics, this book 
been written: with the ho 





Turrp Eprtion, Post Octavo, price 4s. in Cloth, lettered, 
A DISCOURSE on the STUDIES of the UN 
VERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 


By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., F.R.S., &e. 
Woodwardian Professor, and Fellow of Trinity College, 





Tee recent attacks on physical 
and the gross misapprehension of its 
moral tendency, have been singularly 
wanton and ili-timed. * * * A sceptic 
may, indeed, think that the whole system 
of things, moral and physical, has no 
principle of continued rest,—that it has 
only been jostled into a condition of un- 
stable equilibrium, which may be de- 
stroyed by the first movement of any of 
the component elements, Such a one 





may 


this kind ; for he knows that all the 
of the natural world are wisely fit 
-o- the Lord of all natur j 
ing without variableness or shadow 
turning,—and that truth, of whatever ki 
as seen in the mind of man, iz buta 
ception of his Maker’s will.—Ap. N. 





In Post Octavo, price 9s., Cloth lettered, 


OATHS; 


Tur practical questions on which the 
Author has endeavoured in this Treatise 
to throw light, are chiefly three :— 

Ist. Are Oaths in themselves lawful to 
a Christian? or are they altogether pro- 
hibited by the Gospel? 

2nd. 4 Oaths are in pope sir te el 
ful, are they, as at presertt administere 
aud taken i England, calculated to pro- 
mote truth and justice? And are they 
agreeable to the religion which we profess? 

3rd. If any alterations in our system of 
Oaths should appear desirable, on what 
principles, and by what means, [may such 
changes be most safely and satisfactorily 
effected ? , 


their Ortcin, Nature, and Hrsror§ 
By J. E. TYLER, B.D., ~ 
Rector of St. Giles’ in the Fields, 





and late Fellow of Oriel College. 


In the remarks and suggestions whi 
the Author has ventured to offer ou 
present state of Oaths in England, 

rinciple by which he professes to hd 
n guided is this,—that whilst cham 
generally speaking, is, in itself, ane 
and is, therefore, never to be ad 
lightly, or for its own sake, nevertheld 
it is the office not of hatred but of ly 
not of unkindness but of friendship, J 
of rashness, but of judgment, first to 
quire with diligence for the safest 4 
least painful remedy of any evil unf 
which the objects of our care and reg 
may be labouring, and then to reed 
mend the cure with tenderness but w 
honesty. 





Royal Quarto, with Forty-E1cur Plates, price L/. 11s. 64. 
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By RAM RAZ, 
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Asiatic Society. 


Tuts work is* published from the original 
manuscript and drawings of the Author, 


under the direction of the Rovat A 
Socrety of Great Brirarn anp [ne 





Quarto, with Six Plates, price 2s. 6d. 


ON WARMING and VENTILATING HOUS 
and BUILDINGS, by means of ATTEMPERED AI 
illustrated in the case of the New Fever-wards of Addenbrook 


the University of Cambridge. 


Hospital; and now —_ to some of the Public Edifices 


By S. WHITWELL. 


By the means here explained, may the 
important operations of ventilating and of 
warming be continually carried on; either 
in combination, when they mutually aid 
each other, or that of ventilation alone, at 
discretion, From their great simplicity, 


and their dependence upon little ap; 
tus, and no machinery, but principally, 
the known kiws of the ascent of rare! 
portions of a fluid, it is certain that thy 
are incapable of derangement by use. 





Royal Quarto, 15s. 
ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS madeat P| 
OBSERVATORY of CAMBRIDGE for the Year 1832, 
By GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, Esq., M.A. 


Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy in the} 
University of Cambridge : 
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